12                            HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.

Toward the close of the thirteenth and at the beginning of
the fourteenth century the direct traffic between Europe and
China became very active, more particularly over the land route.
Under the protection of the Mongols the caravan routes through
central Asia were generally safe. The greater part of the Chinese
empire was also accessible to Europeans. About this time also
Marco Polo, the first European world-traveler, visited China,
India and the islands of the Indian ocean.

Owing to disturbances and invasions of central Asia, the
overland traffic diminished after the middle of the fourteenth
century. Up to the discovery of the sea route around Africa
at the close of the fifteenth century, Tebriz, however, remained
an important centre for transitory trade. The capture of Con-
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 enabled them to interrupt the
trade of the Italians via Trapezunt and the Crimea and soon to
cut it off altogether. About this time Cyprus also lost its former
importance for the Levant trade.

Egyptian commerce, however, once more increased consider-
ably toward the close of the fourteenth and in the course of
the fifteenth century. In place of Aden, Djidda, the sea-port
of Mecca, became the principal junction of commerce between
the Indian seas and the Occident. The heavier goods were
'transported by water, the lighter by pilgrim caravans to Tor on
the Sinai peninsula. The high toll levied by the Egyptians caused
some of this trade to be deviated for the time being to Syria.
Owing to the occupation of Lajazzo by the Turks in 1347, and
the conquest of the Crimea in the fifteenth century, this traffic
continued to develop for a short time.

Thus in the course of several thousand years, the commercial
intercourse between the nations of Asia, later also those of
Africa and of Europe underwent a variety of changes as did
also the various routes of traffic. The circumnavigation of
Africa by the Portugese in 1498, their conquest of Ormuz, the
key to the Persian gulf, and their extended marine traffic brought
about important changes in the traditional channels of traffic.
The transport by means of caravans was gradually diminished;
the highways, formerly well kept, got out of repair, the ocean
ship displaced the "ship of the desert", the camel of the
caravans.